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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
gon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subseribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 





FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM ; 
The Religion of the Bible, 


and 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
** Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins,” (Matt. 1; 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

‘* Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16; 28.) 


THE 





KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1300 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Earru 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Deara in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 











GENERAL PLATFORM 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 
dating from his 


OF 

Sovereignty of Jesus - hrist, 
Second Coming, A. D. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Asseciation, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


PUBLICATIONS 


|}FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF TITE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 

PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
Treatment of matrimo- 


50 ets. 


members. 


exercises. 

of the Rights of Property. 

nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 

bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 

ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 

Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 

N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 

Vt. Jlealth of the Association. General condi- 

tion of morality and prosperity. 

PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY, 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaprer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuaprer JIT. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VJ. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IIL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS 
ConstTiruTIONAL Curis- 
Pauu’s Views 


Criticism oF CuristENDOM. 
rianiry. Tue Bisre on MarriaGe. 
or Marriage. Law or ApbULrery. 

APPENDIX TO PART IIL.—Cottoquy 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


on Mar- 


The Berean; 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J Il. Noyes. Price, $1,50 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con_ 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bistr Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and ‘ue Witness, Vol. 2. Price 

$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ots. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Onetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 





Wanted for The Circular, 
Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where-—-growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 





Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


Got. 


A Manual for the help of 


ASSOCIATED operant ees 
aa «ig N. . 
rooklyn, N 
Putney, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST 


‘Newark N. J. 
| Cube gtord, Ct. 
| Cambridge, Vt. 


IN ALL THINGS. 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR 
Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwuear Four, in 
gacks—-Inptan Meat, Freep, &c. 

RUSTIC FURNITURE, 
Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 

Of various sizes and descriptions. 

ge Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

TE The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 

Oneida, Nv. Y., 1854. 

HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 

on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 


EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 

CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 


Tueir Mint has recently been put in good repair’ 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch, Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





‘Community Machine-Shop, 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & €0., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 











W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools. Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &e. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH, 





Central Business Agency. 

GeoreeE Cracin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorce Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 


Postage of The Circular. 


The postage of this paper, as a Tri-weekly, under 
the present Law, is as follows:—To subscribers in 
this State, (N. Y.,) the postage, if paid in advance, 
is nine and three quarter cents per quarter, or thir- 
ty-nine cents a year. To subscribers in any other 
of the United States, the postage is nineteen and a 
halfcents per quarter, or seventy-eight cents a year, 
prepaid. If the postage is not paid quarterly or 
yearly in advance, the law requires double the 
above rates. 

It may be remarked for the benefit of those 
who may be tempted to object to a Tri-weekly 
on account of the burden of postage, that until within 
a few years, the postage of acommon sized Weekly 
paper was thirteen cents per quarter, or fifty-two 
cents a year, within the State; and out of the State, 
it was nineteen and a half cents quarterly, or seven- 
ty eight cents per year. It will thus be seen that the 
postage of Tur Tri-weEKty Circunak is no more to 
subscribers out of this State than that of a Week] 
was a few years ago; and to those within the State 











it is considerably less. 


| 


What Ought to be Done, 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because, 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 


nalism. 
4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 


nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed end are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 


gious Press. 
SD 











[We are induced by the call of a correspondent to 
republish the following article from the Circular of 
June 18, 1852. It is a practical programme of in- 
dustrial and social advancement, which we expect 
to see extensively realized. We shall print a few 
extra copies of the present No., which our friends 
can have for circulation:] 

Practical Communism. 

We scarcely need remind our attentive readers 
that we have no faith in the success of any scheme 
of Communism, Association, or improvement of 
any kind, which does not build on Christ, begin- 
ning with salvation from selfishness, and surround- 
ing all its operations with constant and genial 
religious influences. As social reformers, we have 
no more heart to devise and recommend mere 
household arrangements, and business measures, 
to those who seek association without seekirg 
Christ, than an honest physician has to prescribe 
for a patient who wants health, but cannot quit de- 
bauchery. 

With this understanding as to the spiritual ele- 
ment in which all experiments should be made, 
we will take the liberty to offer a plan of Com- 
munism, or of transition toward Communism, 
which seems to us to be natural and practicable 
immediately, for all sorts of business, and in the 
midst of society as it is. 

Our proposal is simply fo substitute the family 
relation for the system of hiring. As the opposers 
of slavery say to the slave-master, ‘Emancipate 
your negroes, and carry on your business by pay- 
ing them wages,’ so we would say to the hireling 
master, ‘Stop hiring, and carry on your business 
by taking your workmen into your family? 

In other words, let every distinct form of busi-., 
ness which employs and supports a number of 
workmen, be the gathering-point of a family suf- 
ficient to man the business, and carry on all its 
domestic affairs without hiring. If a man propo- 
ses to cultivate a farm, let him consider how many 
laborers he will require, and form a family Asso- 
ciation large enough for his whole business. So, 
let the master-mechanic gather about him as bro- 
thers, in one household, so many journeymen with 
their families as he can employ profitably, instead 
of holding them by the mere bond of wages, and 
supporting their families scattered abroad. Let 
the capitalist who builds a factory also builda 
mansion-house for all employed in it, and instead 
of paying them wages make them partners, and 
provide for their maintenance and education as 
one family. Let the merchant form a household 
of his clerks and dependents. Let the editor live 
with his printers and assistants, and make his 
daily or weekly issue a family business. 

In this scheme, we have a general answer to the 
question which has much exercised the brains of 
social inventors, viz.: What is the proper number 
of members for an integral Association? Fouri- 
er, we believe, undertakes to solve the problem 
by profound calculations, and specifies the hun- 
dreds—we do not recollect how many. Five hun- 
dred, we are told, is the east number that can 
make a fair experiment of his system, Our an- 
swer is more simple and practical. Zhe proper 
number for each separate household, is just that 
number* which its distinct business properly re- 


Y | quires. By this rule, Associations will vary ac- 








cording to their situations and functions, from the 
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size ofa single family, up to that of the largest as- 
semblage that can profitably concentrate upon a 
single spot. The Association required to tend a 
light-house, or farm an isolated patch of meadow, 

. might be no larger than a single family ; while the 
occupation of a powerful water-privilege, ora prai- 
rie farm, might require an Association as large as 
an ordinary village. With the simple rule that 
the demands, of business shall determine the size 
of Associations, the various capabilities of the sit- 
uations which the earth presents, will naturally 
distribute mankind into detachments of all sizes, 
like the sentinels, platoons, companies, battalions, 
regiments and brigades of an army. 

This system is not liable to the charge of arti- 
ficiality. Men are now distributed into clans ac- 
cording to the demands of business. Every large 
farm or workshop, has, besides the master and 
his family, its set of dependent laborers with their 
families, forming all together, the working family 
of the business. As things are, the master and 
workmen live apart, each with his little house- 
hold, scattered as aliens. We propose simply 
to gather together into an association, those who 
already belong together by their common busi- 
ness; and we maintain that this would be a nat- 
ural improvement, not requiring scientific theories 
and abstruse philanthropies for its initiation, but 
only the civilization that makes men peaceable and 
brotherly, and a true eye to profitable and pleas- 
ant business arrangements. 

The truth is, in the present order of things, the 
family organization has reference merely to propa- 

That is the only recognized family busi- 

ness. Now we do not believe that propagation is 

the sole or the main object of existence. ‘The la- 
bor of men in other things, is quite as important. 
and ought to have a voice in their family arrange- 


gation. 


ments. Those who work together ought to live to- 
gether. It is natural, useful, and economical ; and 


nothing but a blind, traditional devotion to propa- 
gation, and the selfishnesses which appertain to it, 
hinders men from falling naturally into working 
families, according to the demands of business. 

The mere material advantages of condensing the 
scattered, fragmentary clans attached to any giv- 
en business, into a well ordered family, easily 
suggest themselves. The opportunity of thor- 
ough acquaintance and constant consultation which 
family life would afford, the enthusiasm naturally 
generated by aggregation and an entire communi- 
ty of interests, the saving of time and labor, of 


A SE, 


or money capital, is fit any way, to have charge of 
enterprises that involve the labors and destinies of 
tribes of human beings; and we should be glad to 
see a state of things which would require all busi- 
ness leaders to be also good fathers and pastors. 
If any business man approves of our ideas, and 
wishes to become a practical Communist. he need 
not wait for a general movement, or look about 
for the men and means to form a regular asso- 
ciation in some select spot, but he may at once 
(or by degrees as he pleases) stop hiring his help- 
ers, and begin to form a BUSINEss FAMILY, as the 
foundation of a HOME SCHOOL, and a HOME CHURCH. 


mT ‘ ) ) 
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BROOKLYN, MAR. 18, 1364 
Editorial Correspondence, 
A Working Apostle--His Charge to the Clergy. 
Wallingford, March 16, 1854. 


Dear G:—Paul’s example and doctrine in re- 
spect to labor, are worthy of some further con- 
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sideration. 

It should be noted that he was addressing the 
elders of the church of Ephesus, when he utter- 
ed that noble boast,—* Ihave coveted no man’s 
silver, or gold,or apparel; yea, ye yourselves 
know, that these hands have ministered unto my 
necessities, and lo them that were with me. Thave 
showed you all things, how that so laboring ye 
ought to support the weak, and to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Paul was not at 
Ephesus, but at Miletus, when he spoke these 
words; and the elders of the church at Ephesus 
had come out there, by his invitation, to receive 
his valedictory charge. (See Acts 20:17.) So 
that this was a talk to ministers—a concio ad 
clerum, 28 they say at New Haven. Paul was a 
Doctor of divinity, or Theological Professor, or, as 
the Episcopalians would say, Bishop, or even Arch- 
bishop, and had summoned a convocation of the 
Presbyters or local clergy ; and it was before that 
body that he appealed to his own example of 
manual Jabor for the support of himself and oth- 
ers, and declared the purpose of that example to 
be, to show them—the local clergy—‘ that so la- 
boring they ought to support the weak, §&c.— 
What is this but an explicit apostolic injunction 
on Christian ministers to work with their hands, 
not only for their own necessities, but to support 


others 2 





travel to and fro and care of domestic affairs, which 
would come by uniting many families in one, the 
relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money-payments, which would result from sub- 
stituting family unicn for the hireling relation— 
these ave but a few of the many good things 
which mere business men can sce and appreciate 
in the prospect we open to them. 

But looking beyond material profits, consider 
how the great gulf between the rich and the poor 
would be abolished, how the civilization of the 
fortunate classes would distribute itself 
Then consider the 


more 
through the whole of society. 
education and religious advantages of this plan of 
communism. Every important susinrss would be 
the gathering-point of an extensive FAMILyY.— 
That family, embracing of course persons qualified 
to instruct, and having constant opportunity for 
meeting and mutual help, would become ascuoor. 
That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual 
criticism and religious culture, would become a 
cuurcu. Thus business would become a truly 
sacred institution—the very platform of the 
worship of God. The four great interests of man- 
kind—business, family affection, education, and 
religion—would join hands and dwell together 
wherever human beings have a home. 

The difficulty that stands most in the way of 
this movement, is that it requires for leaders men 
not merely of business talent, but of faith, wisdom, 
and moral power, sufficient for the management 
of the entire combination of interests proposed.— 
In fact, the business leader must be such a man 
as Paul demanded for a bishop—‘ blameless, as the 
steward of God; not self-willed, not soon angry, 
not given to wine, no striker, not given to filthy 
lucre, but a lover of hospitality, a lover of good 
men, sober, just, holy, temperate, holding fast the 
faithful word, that he may be able by sound doc- 
trine, both to exhort and to convince the gainsay- 
ers.’ This necessity, however, should not fright- 
enus. Such men were found among common 
business folks in the Prinitive church, and we 
have no doubt God hasa supply of them now, 
that will be called out by a due demand for them. 





For our part, we doubt whether in the sight of 


God, aman who has nothing but business talent, | ling system, will question or deny. 


Paul evidently considered the elders as the 
strong men of the church; and that not merely 
in understanding and spirituality, but strong in 
industrial qualifications. He himself, though 
wholly devoted to the gospel, and an itinerant 
without any certain dwelling-place, asked no fa- 
vors of the churches, and set the example of self- 
support. Well he might, therefore, expect that 
elders who had a settled residence, if they were 
fit to be fathers to the churches, would be strong 
enough to take care of themselves, and help others. 

This view sets all our old ideas of ministers’ 
duties tumbling topsy-turvy. It is certainly a 
very different view from what we get by reading 
‘Sunny Side,’ or * Shady Side,’ or ‘ Old Parsonage 
Letters, or the minutes of Conferences, General 
Assemblies, and Ecumenical Councils. But what 
There it is—the example and pre- 
‘T have showed you 


shall we do? 
cept of the Chief Apostle. 
all things, how that so laboring ye oughé to sup- 
port the weak.? Ought! let us look at that 
word, fellow-elders and brethren in the ministry. 
We ought to labor with our hands and get our 
own living, and help those that are not able to 
support themselves. So says the man whom 
Christ chose for his master-workman, and whose 
image is the stamp on Primitive Christianity. So 
says the Apostle to the Gentiles; and as we are 
Gentiles, we certainly belong to his diocese, and 


manifest is the fact, that the few who act as the 
owners and managers of business operations, make 
the money and get rich. But to present the sub- 
ject in a practical light, we will suppose a case.— 
Mr. A. starts a business of manufacturing cloth- 
ing. He buys his material, and hires men and 
women to make it up into coats, vests, shirts, or 
whatever the case may be. The trade is easily 
learned, and the work of manufacturing can be 
done in private families. Mr. A. is fully aware 
of the fact, that any number of persons, are very 
anxious tv obtain such kind of employment at 
whatever price he may choose to pay them. He 
takes advantage of such necessity, and puts the 
price of making, down to the lowest possible figure. 
Six cents a piece for certain kinds perhaps, is all he 
can afford to give, considering that he has his eye 
on making a large profit. The garments are put 
into market, and at the price for which they are 
sold, Mr. A. pockets a’clear profit of fifty cents on 
the work, for which the maker—the hard work- 
ing woman received but six cents. 

There is no exaggeration in this supposition.— 
Transactions similar to it are an every day feature 
of trade. And the individuals who thus specu- 
late out of human toil, are perhaps no worse than 
their neighbors. Taking advantage of the ne- 
cessities and weakness of the poor in this way, is 
simply the form of slavery which is tolerated 
here at the North—the ‘peculiar institution,’ 
which belongs to the age of banking and monied 
isolation. 

It is time that new ideas should begin to as- 
sert themselves, in regard to the true nature of 
wealth. The value of money like that of mannre, 
is realized only when distributed. Then it acts as 
a fertilizer and stimulus of enterprise. But the 
so-called rich men who hoard up their riches, as 
though there was something valuable in money 
itself, are as foolish as a farmer would be, who 
should keep his manure piled up in his barn-yard, 
instead of spreading it over his land. Manure, if 
it remain in a heap too long, not only destroys all 
the vegetation of the ground under it, but having 
no foreign substance to act upon, consumes its 
own vitality. In like manner, riches, when hoard- 
ed up in the spirit of covetousness, are a curse to 
the possessor and a nuisance to every body else. 

Now if the profits of any given manufacturing 
business were distributed equally among the pro- 
ducers of it, all would share liberally in the bene- 
fit; and it would be a common benefit—an ad- 
vantage to the employer and the true interest of 
business and of society, as well as to the opera- 
tives. Giving and receiving, in a spirit of mutual 
confidence and generosity, would constitute the 
medium in which the business would go on; and 
it could not but work the fruits of liberty and 
love in the improvement of all. Is not the good 
time coming, when this thing shall be realized ? 
Certainly. For when the gospel of Christ is 
known and practically accepted, not only as a 
way of redemption for the soul, but also as a 
scientific method for securing all bodily interests, 
it will be seen to be perfectly easy for the men 
who get rich to distribute their money to the 
poor, as true partnership employers, confidently 
trusting to the general improvement of humanity 
as awhole for their returns. Such investments we 
know would pay better dividends, in the leng run, 
than bank or railroad stocks. 

Bible Communists know full well that  selfish- 
ness is the root of all evil, whether it be slavery 
at the South or hireling oppression at the North ; 
and that the gospel of Christ, practically carmed 
out ina Community of interests, is the only reme- 
dy. Selfishness cannot be talked down by theo- 
rizing. It must be preached down by deeds— 
deeds in the way of actual business operations. 
That is to say, those who have faith in such a gos- 
pel as we have accepted must go into business, 
learn trades and make money to any extent, and 
as fast as they make it sprinkle it, as a farmer 





ought to attend to his example and doctrine.— 
Let us go back to our first Bishop, and see if his 
ways will not improve our health of body and 
soul, and purge us of effeminacy and pride, and 
make the church strong and victorious as it was 
at the beginning. J. H. ON. 


Who should have the Profits ? 

Our own experience as operatives, mechanics 
and artisans in general, has been sufficient to 
bring us into sympathy with those in like oc- 
cupations—in society outside of our own.— 
That most of the mechanical producers, of 
both sexes, are in bonds, and ina sense, under 
task-masters—working hard from morning till 
mght and earning but little, no one, who is ac- 
quainted with the actual operations of the hire- 
And equally 





spreads his manure, all over the soil, and see if 
human nature cannot be reclaimed from its bar- 
renness, and bring forth fruit inabundance—some 
thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred fold for 
all that is expended upon it. 

As the gospel is a positive power, overcoming 
evil by supplanting it with good—curing false 
love by true love--destroying the wership of idols 
by introducing the worship of the living and true 
God, so the love of hoarding up money is to be 
conquered and cured only by the love of distribu- 
ting money ; and in order to distribute money ef- 
fectually, so as to have it tell on Satan's kingdom, 
men of God and soldiers of the cross must also 
learn to make money. And there is no more fear 
that a truly regenerated ian will fail to distribute 
his gains than that a Judas would fail in hoarding 





them up. 





The Latest News. 


Selected and compiled for The Circular from all sources to the 
hour of publication. 





FURTHER EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE, 

By the arrival of the steamer Washington, we 
have further particulars respecting the movements 
of the allied powers. The Governments of France 
and England, says the London Times, have re. 
solved to address to the Emperor of Russia a for. 
mal summons, requiring from him a solemn prom- 
ise, within six days from the receipt of their com- 
munication, that he will cause his troops to evacu- 
ate the Danubian provinces on or before the 30th 
of April, The couriers bearing this dispatch 
started on their journey the 28th of Feb. They 
are to pass through Berlin and Vienna, whence it 
is understood that similar demands will be for- 
warded by the Cabinets of Prussiaand Austria — 
The refusal on the part of Russia to comply with 
this demand, or to return a fitting answer, will be 
regarded by the two powers as a declaration of 
war, It is supposed that this communication 
will reach St. Petersburg in nine or ten days. 

THE DARIEN SHIP-CANAL ROUTE. 

After much discussion respecting the practica- 
bility of a ship-canal route across the isthmus of 
Darien, and many stories, both fayorable and un- 
favorable, relative to the proposed route, it seems 
at last settled that owing to the formation of the 
land on the isthmus, a ship-canal would be im- 
practicable. A member of the Government ex- 
ploring-party, in a communication to the papers 
to-day, states that the party were totally unsuc- 
cessful in finding a practicable route; and not 
only so, but the English and French surveying 
companies met with the same ill success. Lieut. 
Swain, of the U. S. sloop Cyane, together with a 
party of twenty-one men, left the Atlantic shore 
to explore the isthmus, and have not since been 
heard from. It is supposed that they have been 
killed by the Indians. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 

The Tribune thinks that the eastern quarrel 
owes its origin mainly to the influence of the sons 
of the Czar; and that events are daily confirming 
this opinion. The grané Duke Constantine, the 
second son of Nicholas, and grand admiral of the 
Empire, says the 7'ribune, stands foremost as the 
instigator of the present momentous position of 
affairs. By the best accounts, ‘the heir to the 
throne is to join the army on the Danube, and 
the grand Duke Nicholas, now 23 years of age, 
and Michael, 22, will in some way or other take 
active parts in the struggle. They are bound in 
honor and duty to stand foremost in a contest 
originating principally in their pride and ambi- 
tion. In the Baltic the burden will devolve upon 
Constantine, the grand Admiral, who has thus far 
shown himself aman of uncommon talents and 
activity. 

OFFICIAL ACTION IN THE BLACK WARRIOR CASE. 

The Washington Union (oflicial organ) of this 
morning announces that a special messenger to 
the American Minister at Madrid will leave in 
the Arctic to day, with instructions for the Min- 
ister to demand ample and immediate reparation 
for the seizure of the Black Warrior at Havana. 

RIOT AT NEW 

A riot occurred at New Haven last night between 
the college students and a party of citizens, in 
which one man was killed. he citizens in a fit 
of exasperation, seized two cannon, loaded and 
pointed them toward the college buildings, but 
were prevented from doing serious harm by the 
interference of the police and a shower of rain. 

INDIA-RUBBER TEETH. 

A dentist in Philadelphia has succeeded in pro- 
ducing entire sets of artificial teeth from India- 
rubber, vulcanized to the hardness of ivory. 


HAVEN. 





Our triend Thomas Graham, of Worcester, left 
to-day at noon, in the steamship Glasgow, for 
Glasgow, Scotland, his former residence, taking a 
supply of the Berean and other publications for 
circuiation, The wind was blowing ‘ great guns,’ 
whipping up the waters of the harbor into a pretty 
tumult ; but Capt. Craig of the Glasgow buttoned 
up his pea-jacket with a merry look as he gave 
orders to cast off, as much as to say, ‘ We are not 
afraid of you,’ and the noble Scotch vessel put her 
head for the sea. 





Eos We were visited last evening by a quiet 
kind of a thunder storm—the second of the 
season, 





rr 
A New Firm. 

The following from a Paris paper, shows 4 
somewhat novel and interesting effect of the 
present war pressure in England: 

“The circular of the Minister of Foreign Affars 
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to all the agents of France abroad, is a new proof 
of the community of views and the warm sympathy 
which pervade the relations of France and England. 
The commerce and the natives of each of the two 
countries abroad are placed under the common 
and reciprocal protection of the ministers, consuls 
and vessels of war of the two governments. Hos- 
tilities are to take place by sea and by land. Now, 
it may happen that, at a given point of the globe, 
one of the two nations may not have, at a given 
moment, the forces necessary to provide for its 
defence; but the agents and the forces of the 
other will be there to supply the want.” 
So those two inveterate old antagonists, Eng- 
land and France, are actually going into a sort of 
national communism—placing their several fleets 
and armies at the common disposal, and yolun- 
teering a general outlook for each others’ interests! 
Truly, as Sam says, ‘Its an ill wind that blows 
nowhar;’ and this European war, bad as it seems, 
will blow up a pretty good thing if it makes 
friends of the two leading nations of the old 
world—England and France. Suppose indeed, 
that for the present it is but mere hypocrisy be- 
tween the two governments—a measure forced 
upon them by outside pressure, still, what a dem- 
onstration it must make and leave in the minds 
of all people, of the advantages of mutual peace 
and good will! By such a friendly combination 
as now exists, it will be scen that each nation is 
as strong again as it was before; and that in 
ordinary times, by this plan of international ser- 
vice, a force equal to the whole establishment 
of one of the countries, in ships, armies, consuls, 
&c., might be dispensed with, and their means of 
protection still remain the same as before. By 
extending the arrangement to other nations as 
they can be induced to come into it, the whole 
earth might be pacified, and a world of taxation 
and tyranny would be avoided. Will not the peo- 
ple of England and France see the advantage of 
their present partnership, and tell their rulers that 

it must continue ? 
TE > 


Industrial Marriage, 


The Social Theory of Bible Communists contem- 
plates delivering man from the curse of hard work, 
and woman from the curse of excessive prop- 
agation, and bringing about an entire amalgama- 
tion of the sexes in all useful industry. The two 
first propositions prepare the way for the third. 
Woman could scarcely be the help-meet of man in 
his work, while he tills a cursed ground, and she is 
exhausted with excessive child-bearing; but let 
the expenses of maternity be properly reduced, 
and labor lightened by Association, and the way 
is prepared for the marriage of may and woman in 
their daily employments. 

These principles are in practical operation in 
the Associated Communities. Hard work and 
excessive propagation are abolished, and men and 
women mingle in their occupations to a considera- 
ble extent. Having the liberty of experiment, 
the women haye found out that there is scarcely 
any business which the men of the Association 
engage in, that has not a woman’s half to it— 
something which she can do in partnership with 
them. For instance, in house-building, (if any 
should wonder what feminine hands can do at 
that,) the women of Oneida have found several 
things which they can do; such as helping to 
stack up lumber, nailing lath, setting glass, 
painting, and general service in running. Of 
course, their work is not counted so much as their 
company, and the object of the combination is to 
make work attractive rather than to get it done. 
Dancing would be work if it was confined to one 
sex, and work may be made as attractive as danc- 
ing, by the musical mingling of both sexes. 


A woman at Oneida, in answer to the question 
‘ What new trades have you learned in the Com- 
munity,’ thus begins: ‘My first experience in this 
line, was clearing upland” ‘What does she 
mean?’ our readers will say. Well, there is a ce- 
dar swamp not far from the Commune, on the do- 
main, which promises to make the most lixuri- 
ant soil, if once it is cleared ; and the Association 


have made a pastime of spending half a day there, contempt of the Pharisees, and was ac- 


men, women, and children, two or three times in 
the course of a season, whenitis dry. imagine 
then, twenty or thirty men, and as many women, | 


and as many more boys and girls, all equipped for| fellowship, it is easy to discover, as well 
the game, sallying forth to the swamp. Now| from the tone of his whole life and con- 


while some of the men with their horses and 
chains, wrench the stumps from their rooted hold 
and drag them into heaps, and cthers dispose of 


fallen trees, the women and children find plenty | present consciousness, were in the world 
to do, in picking up brush, pieces of rotten logs | of spirits, 
and whatever infests the ground, which they can world when he said, ‘I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven’—and again, 
‘I am not alone, becanse the Father is 


manage singly or in companies, and carrying them 
toadd tothe pile. Is there no sport in this? 
and do you not imagine that it gives the women 


cessible to allas a teacher and friend.— 


versation, as from particular hints, that 
his sympathies and attention, aud ever- 
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portion bears bountifully now. The Community 
women have also helped more or less in planting, 
raking hay, gathering crops, fruit, &e. They 
make the most pleasant business, probably, of 
helping in the garden; and as horticulture sup- 
plants farming, and advancing civilization modi- 
fics man’s business in many respects, the associa- 
tion of the sexes in work, will of course be more 
agreeable as well as practicable. 

Nor is it allonone side. The men of the Com- 
munity have made themselves familiar with wo- 
man’s work, and help her in washing, cooking, 
table service, &c. A visitorat Wallingford writes: 
“ The variety of their occupation here, part of it 
being in-doors, and part out, and the entire mix- 
ing up of the sexes in both, seems to work well 
for body and soul. 
saw and split spokes as regularly as the men, and 
the men go in and stitch carpet bags, as regularly 
as the women.” 

To the objection that woman’s natural consti- 


The women go out and help 


tution is too delicate for association with man in 
his work, it may be said, that the burdens which 
she is subjected to by ordinary marriage, are a 
As a fam- 
ily producer, she works harder and sacrifices 


much greater tax on her constitution. 


her health more, than she could in any other way. 
But it will be said perhaps, that children are the 
highest kind of production. That is true. But 
we believe that woman was made primarily to be 
the companion of man, and only secondarily to be 
the mother of his children, and the present sys- 
tem, which makes her chiefly, and almost altoge- 
ther a mother, is part of the curse. And we value 
children so much, that we do not want to have 
them increase faster than they are a joy and de- 
light, and can have the most royal care. 





A Mechanie’s Opinion. 
I have come to think far less than formerly of 
what is commonly deemed necessary to consti- 
tute a good workman, i. e., an apprenticchip of 
years in the use of tools—and to think more of 
persons’ mental and spiritual habits. Iam sat- 
isfied that a refined taste in regard to doing things, 
is the best possible foundation for a good work- 
man in the various branches of mechanics. The 
person who has a taste for seeing things done 
nice and right, will, when called to act in the use 
of tools, soon acquire the skill of using them to 
make things in harmony with his taste. This 
fact is sustained by the experience of many in or- 
dinary society, as well as by abundant experience 
in the history of our Association, 
life has a direct tendency to promote just that 
kind of refined taste that is necessary to good 
workmanship. 
help in this respect—as also are the general habits 


Community 


Our system of criticism is a great 


of intimacy and freedom with cach other. In 
support of the proposition that long experi: nee is 
not necessary to good workmanship, [ will present 
the general fact, that our entire set of buildings, 
including house, mill, &e., have been built mostly 
by those who had never previously had experience 
in the building art, and I will add, that their 
workmanship will bear faithful inspection. Our 
general rule has been to assume at the outset, that 





persons can do whatever is necessary to be done, 


and so it has proved. Indeed, lack of experience 
has become a rare excuse for not being in readi- 
ness to undertake any community service. 
Oneida Commune, Mar., 1854. o- * 


Christ’s Prayerfulness. 
In connection with the subject of with- 
drawing from external attachments, and 
talking with God by ‘ prayer in the Spir- 
it,’ which has been lately brought for- 
ward in the Circular, it is interesting to 
observe what was Christ’s tendency in 
this respect. He associated with publi- 
cans and sinners, and with the multitude 
in general, freely enough to excite the 





But notwithstanding this semblance of 


His attention was on that 
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his practice. He says, ‘When thou pray- 

est, enter into thy closet, and when thou 
? . 

hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 


secth in secret shall reward thee openly,’ 
Now it is not likely that he means here 


et and be alone, whenever we pray to God; 


being gathered together in his namie to 
pray for the same thing; besides, such a 
rule is incompatible with * praying always,’ 
—‘praying without ceasing.’ 
isa spiritual action, so the ‘closing of 
the door’ is a spiritual withdrawal from 
carnal attachments, which may be accom- 
panied, when expedient, by actual fast- 
ing from food, conversation, reading, &e. 
The main virtue of the ‘fasting and prayer’ 
which appear to have been mnich prac- 
ticed iu the Primitive church, consisted 
in its spiritual character, 
ing from external fellowships to God.— 
This was probably what David had in 











Jews that the Father bore witness with 
him that he had come down from heaven. 
The Evangelists are full ofthe evidence of 
the fact that he was a being from another 
and a higher sphere, walking the earth, 
who steadily kept his eye on the heaven 
from which he came, and his spirit 
‘unspotted from the world.’ 

Besides this innate tendency toward 
spiritual fellowships, we find him often 
withdrawing himself altogether for sea- 
sons of solitary communion with God. 
At his temptation he was forty days 
alone in the wilderness, withdrawn not 
only from mankind, but from food, and 
all other external objects of attachment. 
Here, when he had conquered the powers 
of evil, he was comforted by the society 
of angels. Afterwards we obtain such 
glimpses as the following, of his habits 
of prayer: 

‘In the morning, rising up a great 
while before day, he went out and depar- 
ted into a solitary place, and there pray- 
ed.’ Mark 1: 35. After the miracle of 
the loaves, ‘he went up into a mountain 
apart to pray: and when the evening was 
come, he was there alone.’ Matt. 14: 23. 
‘And he withdrew himself into the wil- 
derness, and prayed,’ Luke 5: 16. ‘ And 
it came to pass in those days, that he 
went out into a mountain to pray, and 
continued all night in prayer to God.— 
And when it was day he called unto him 
his disciples: and of them he chose twelve, 
whom also he named apostles.’ Luke 6: 
12,13. ‘And it came to pass as he was 
alone praying, his disciples were with him: 
and he asked them saying, Whom say 
the people that Lam? &. Luke 9: 18. 
‘He took Peter and John and James, 
and went up into a mountain to pray.— 
And as he prayed, the fashion of his coun- 
tenance was altered, and his raiment was 
white and glistening.” Luke 9: 28, &e. 
(Here was a most marked retirement into 
the spiritual sphere—Moses and Elias 
appeared and talked with him.) ‘ And 
it erme to pass as he was praying ina 
certain place, when he ceased, one of his 
disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to 
pray.’ Luke 11: 1. And in his last con- 
flict with the power of darkness in the 
garden of Gethsemane, he went apart 
from all men, even from his disciples, and 
fell on his face, and pleaded with his Ia- 
ther. 

Christ’s teaching was the counterpart of 


which is in seeret; aud thy Father which 


that we must literally enter into our clos- 
for he elsewhere speaks of two or three 


5? 


As prayer 





It was a turn-| the talents. 
asa man traveling into a far country, who 
called his own servants and delivered un- 
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eth in the secret place of the Most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty.’ This is ‘worshiping the Father 
in spirit and in truth, and this is the 
kind of prayer to which the promises are 
made, 





Use and Abuse of Truth. 

Different spirits use the same doctrines 
for different and opposite purposes, The 
great truths of the Bible, abstracted 
from the Spirit of truth, are like the con- 
stitution and laws of a nation, which are 
good in themselves, and may be used for 
the best of purposes by good administra- 
tors, but which may also be converted 
into instruments of corruption and op- 
pression, by the perversions of unprinci- 
pled lawyers, and unjust judges. Spirit- 
wal truth, i. e. the Spirit of truth, can- 
not be made subservient to evil; but truth 
spoken or printed, i. e. the letter of truth, 
is thrown into a promiscuous market, and 
becomes in a certain sense the property 
of every one that chooses to purchase it ; 
and the cost of possessing and professing 
the best of letter-truths, is not so great 
as to prevent many bad men from specu- 
lating in them. 

The devil is the eternal enemy of spir- 
itual truth, but he finds a way to make 
peace with nearly every doctrine of God, 
and to clothe himself, age after age, at 
the expense of the Bible. He has two 
ways of resisting the Spirit of truth ; first, 
he encounters. the witnesses of God with 
wrath and persecution ; and when this 
method fails, he adopts their doctrines, 
and either turns them openly to evil pur- 
poses, or fritters them away by imper- 
ceptible corruptions. In both of these 
ways he has dealt with Christianity, and 
the truth of the gospel has suffered more 
from his friendship than from his vio- 
lence. 





oe 
Political Economy. 

The science of Political Economy is di- 
vided into two great departments, re- 
lating to Production and Consumption,— 
These two departments form a dualty, of 
which production is the major member 
and consumption the minor, 

Production and Consumption corres- 
pond to giving and receiving, and Christ 
staied the only absolutely true basis for 
a correct system of Political Economy in 
tlie sentence, ‘ [7 1S MORE BLESSED TO GIVE 
THAN TO RECEIVE.’ Production is better 
than consumption, inasmuch as consump- 
tion is a tax upon. nature, an appropria- 
tion of what has been produced either 
as the spontaneous outgrowth of the nat- 
ural world, or of the results of human 
skill and invention applied to those out- 
growths; whereas production is a coépe- 
ration with nature, and tends directly to 
increase and perfect her work, 

The problem of Political Economy is 
to reconcile these two elements, placing 
consumption in subordination to produe- 
tion, and advancing production forward 
to the major and absorbing position 
which the law of dualty demands, The 
true relative position of consumption, is 
that of minister to production. Man 
should consume only in order that he may 
produce; thus returning to God his own 
with usury. Christ illustrates this prin- 


ciple in the parable of the servants and 


‘The kingdom of heaven is 











pleasure to see the beautiful result? The cleared| with me.’ He repeatedly testified to the 


his mind when he said, ‘He that dwell- 


to them his goods. 


And unto one he gave 
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five talents, to another two, and to an- 
other one; to every man according to his 
several ability; and straightway took his 
journey. Then he that had received five 
talents went and traded with the same, 
and made them other five talents. And 
likewise he.that had received two gained 
also other two. But he that had receiv- 
ed one, went and digged in the earth, and 
hid his lord’s money.’ Matt.25. Here we 
see the result. Each of the servants had 
delivered nnto him a certain amount; two 
of them took what they had received, and 
made it the basis of improvement and pro- 
duction, and in so doing doubled its val- 
ue, The other hid his talent in the earth, 
thus virtually consuming it, rendering it 
useless both to himself and to his lord.— 
The two first were rewarded in proportion 
te what they produced, while from the 
other was taken away even that which he 
had had delivered to him. The faithful 
servants in thus producing, and giving 
back to their Lord the result of their la- 
bor, weremore blessed than he who receiv- 
ed simply, and left, his talent to rust and 
corrupt. 

Production pleases God, and places us 
in an attitude that attracts his life and 
spirit. And it is in proportion to our 
productiveness, that God gives us these 
things. If God gives us his life and love 
and pours out his spirit upon us, and we 
merely receive it, and consume it or waste 
it, we may rest assured that he will reck- 
on with us accordingly, and that the 
blessings that we have received, will be 
taken.away from us, and we shall be cast 
away in misery from his presence. But 
if on the other hand, we take the treas- 
ures that he gives, and make them the 
basis of production and improvement— 
increasing their value by taking them 
and developing their inherent nature, and 
returning back to God all that we have 
received, tegether with all we have 
gained by its use; then we open the way 
for greater gifts in reward for our faith- 
fulness, Thus blessing produces blessing, 
and in seeking the interests of God, all our 
own interests are added unto ue in re- 
turn, 

This priaciple applies to all the inter- 
ests of life, from the spiritual down to the 
material, 

It teaches usihow to pray. It gives a 
general idea ofavhat is according to the 
will of God in prayer. James says, ‘ Ye 
ask, and receive not, because ye ask 
amiss, that ye may consume it upon your 
lusts.’ Ch. 4: 3. This is as much as to 
say: ‘ Ye ask for the privilege of consum- 
ing, when ye ought to ask for grace to 
produce.” The prayer for things to con- 
sume may be proper in a secondary man- 
ner, but God will not answer us unless 
the great leading desire of our hearts is 
to glorify him in production. 

It teaches ws how to work. It shows 
us that the motive of production should 
govern labor. ‘The truth as it is in Christ 
is, ‘it is more blessed to give than te re- 
ceive;’ i. ¢., it is more blessed to produce 
according to the will of God, than it is 
to eat and drink. This is the eternal 
truth, sealed with the testimony of Christ; 
and it is the duty of all who believe on 
him, to take their stand upon it, and 
continually assert, in the face of all other 
theories, that productive labor in God's 
vineyard, is more delightful and satisfac- 
tory than mere passive enjoyment in any 
form. 





Communism Woman’s Friend. 

I have been interested of late, in con- 
trasting the condition of the women in 
our Association with what it would have 
been and was under the worldly system. 
The majority of them were burdened with 
the cares and perplexities incident to 
mothers and heads of families, and found 
but little or no time fer intellectuai cul- 
ture—much less for sport or recreation. 
Not so with them now. The community 
spirit has taken possession of the labor 
department, with all its cares; distribut- 
ing it in such a way that none are bur- 
dened, but all are able to make sport of| 
what they do, and find plenty of time to! 
attend to self-improvement or all sorts.— | 
So that now there is not one in our school | 
who is not engaged in some study, with 
all the enthusiasm of youth ; and we are 
delighted from time to time to witness 
the bursting forth of talents and powers 
that would otherwise have Jaid dormant. 
None feel that they have seen their best 
days, but that they have just begun a 
new life with the Spirit of truth for their 
teacher, who will guide them into all 
truth. 

We have forsaken the worldly fashion 
which separates men and women in their 
employments, and are free to mingle’ both 
in the out-door exercises, and those ot 
the household. This we find exceedingly 
conducive to a good, healthy and efficient 
spirit in the business, and a promoter of 
the brother-and-sister relation, which is 
taking the place of ail others. 

In short we are free—free from worldly 
care and anxiety, free from the shackles 
of fashion, and free from bondage to man. 

In these days of ‘Woman’s Rights’ it 
may be interesting to inquire, how we 
have arrived at this state of freedom? 
Certainly not by any independent asser- 
tion of our rights, or by claiming any ; 





but by acknowledging God’s right to 
us, and recognizing him as the ruler of 


all events, and the arranger of all our 
circumstances, and confiding in his good- 
ness, to do better by us than we could 
for ourselves, We delight to confess man 
as our head, believing that it is God’s 
will he should be; and have no higher 
ambition than to be a true help-meet 
for him. We would not if we could, be 
independent of him, but pray for the 
adorning of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
will make us receptive to his strength, 
that our lack in this respect may be sup- 
plied by his fullness. AW the right we 
claim, is in Christ to be free from sin. 
For ‘if the Son therefore shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed.’ 

If my wrongs were ever so great, I 
should have no hope whatever of better- 
ing my condition by declaiming in ‘ Wo- 
man’s Rights Conventions,’ or by assert- 
ing my liberty in the outward ways which 
they prescribe. The attitude of resist- 
ance to man, which women stand in who 
are fighting for their own rights, only 
reacts in hard-heartedness upon them- 
selves, so producing in their own spir- 
its, the very thing whieh they condemn 
in men. Thus they bring upon -them- 
selves a worse evil than that which they 
seek deliverance from. I am persuaded 
that the only effectual way is to go to 
God with their troubles and pray for man 
as well as for themselves, that they may 
be saved from the worst-of all slavery— 
bondage to sin; and that the spirit of 
Communism may take possession of all 





hearts. For so long as men and women 


are oppressed by sin and selfishness, they 
will inevitably oppress one another. 
8. C. H. 

Wallingford, March, 1854. 

——e - 
Children’s Column. 

The following pretty story and accompanying 
note, were sent by a visitor friend to the children 
of the Oneida Association: 

Syracuse, Sept. 25, 1853. 

Dear Cuitpren :—When I was at Oneida, I went 
intothe Printing Room, and there saw and read 
Circular, with 
I was interested 


some numbers of the Children’s 
which I became much interested. 
not only in the reading of them, but alsoin the 
fact that a great part of the matter was set up by 
the children, by which you were qualifying your- 
selves to become assistants in printing the other 
‘ Circular,’ which certainly must be an incentive to 
improvement. Since I came home I thought I would 
like to write something for your paper; so I will 
copy the following story which I think will be new 
to you. Itis contained in one of my books, and 
may be called the story of— 
THE OWL AND THE LARK. 

Of all the birds, the Owl was held to be the 
wisest. He lived by himself in a mighty castle, 
far away from the haunts of men. He never 
went abroad but at night, and saw the world 
only in its darkness. All the day through he 
sat in his dusky chamber, brooding over the 
eternal gloom that seemed to him to cover up 
the whole earth. For so perverted was his 
sight, that, in his dull eyes the brightest light 
was as the blaékest shade; and what was 
sunny day to others was cloudy night to him. 
And when. at twilight his dismal day began, he 
would sally forth, and as he.flew through the 
damp and chilly air and saw the black fields 
spread out beneath him, he would hoot at every 
thing—saying, “It is a dark and dreary world, 
and there is no good in it.” And so, because 
he railed at all things, looking at Nature only 
in her dullest aspeet, and dwelt alone, shun- 
ning communion with every creature, he was 
said to be the most sedate and wisest of all 
birds. 

Now it chanced one morning, as the sun was 
rising, that the Owl seeing his night beginning 
to set in, was hastening home to rest, when a 
little Lark, fresh risen from his grassy bed, was 
singing high up in the air above him. 

The Lark heard the hooting of the Owl, and 
the Owl heard the caroling of the Lark ; and 
in the ears of the happy little Lark, to whom 
all nature seemed to be rejoieing in the increas- 
ing brightness, the railing of the Owl sounded 
harsh and ungrateful ; while to the melancholy 
Owl, in whose eyes the world.appeared only to 
be growing more dark and dreary than before, 
the gay song of the Lark seunded but as the 
outpouring of thoughtless vanity. 

Then the Owl, looking up, said to the Lark, 
“Cease that empty sung, thou silly bird!— 
When the world is dark and dreary, and the 
earth full of woe, is it meet:for one of God’s 
creatures to sing? Go home, foolish one! and 
learn some strain more fitting to the gloem that 
overshadows all things.” 

But the little Lark, wondering within him- 
self how the Owl could see that gloomy, which 
to him appeared bathed in a flood of light, 
cried down to the Owl, saying, ‘“* Come up 
with me! Thou art too close to the Earth to 
see its brightness. Come nearer Heaven, and 
look upon the beauty spread so bounteously 
over all things, and then thou wilt sing as joy- 
ously as [ do, saying the world is not dark and 
dreary, nor the earth full of woe.” 

So the Owl with great labor mounted after 
the Lark. And, as he traveled up, the Lark 
cried to the Owl, ‘‘Now look down, and see the 
opening flowers—their colors freshened with 
the dew! See how they shine in the sun, 
like a rainbow spread over the earth, as another 
token of God’s .leving kindness to man !— 
Viook at the rivers, like threads of silver !-— 
Look at the cornfields, like plates of gold! 
Look at the fruit trees, bowed with their lus- 
cious loads, sparkling . like many-colored gems 
in the sunshine! Look at the shadows of the 
passing clouds, floating over the sunny fields 
like breath upon a mirror! Look at the warm 
smooth vallies, spread out like a peaceful lake: 
and look at the billowy, snow-topped mountains, 
heaving as if they were the white-crested waves 
of the land.” 

And, as the Lark said this, he sang louder 
than before ; and the burden of his song was, 
** Thanks be to God for his wondrous goodness! 
for the earth is not dark and dreary, nor the 
world full of woe.” 

But the Owl was blinded by the light that 
the Lark rejoiced in, and only answered, * Fool- 
ish bird! thou -shouldst ook at the world 
through my eyes, and then thou wouldst see 
nothing bright in it. The nearer J get to 
Heaven the blacker the earth appears te me ; 





for verily, it isa dark and dreary world, with 
no good in it!” 

So the Lark flew away, saying, ‘‘ Wise as 
they say thou art, QO Owl! still couldst thou 
look at the earth with my eyes, thou wouldst 
know that the universal gloom thou seest exists 
not in the world, but in thine own perverted 
sight.” 

This is all of the story. The moral or mean- 
ing, I will leave for you to find out. 

With love, yours, C. 2 





Lamartine’s Mother. 

It was the fate of the father of Lamartine, 
the great living French poet and orator, to be 
mixed -up with the first French revolution.— 
During that stormy period he, with a great 
number of his compatriots, were immured in 
prison at Macon. He was not there long before 
his wife, with her child, took lodgings opposite 
the window of the cell which enclosed the re- 
publican. She soon drew his attention to her- 
self and his child, which, though he could not 
speak to her for fear of the sentinel, reconciled 
him in some measure to his captivity, and les- 
sened the burden of‘his woes. ‘My mother,” 
says Lamartine, “carried me every day in her 
arms to the garret window, showed me to my 
father, gave me nourishment before him, made 
me stretch out my little hands towards the bars 
of his prison, then pressing my forehead to her 
breast, she almost devoured me with kisses in 
the sight of the prisoner, and seemed thus to 
waft him mentally all the caresses which she 
lavished on me.” 

At last she hit on the happy expedient of 
conveying him letters in the following manner : 
She procured a bow and some arrows, and tying 
a letter to a thread, she shot the arrow, to which 
was attached the other end of the thread, into 
the window of the prisoner’s cell. In this way 
she sent him pens, ink and paper. He then, 
by the same ingenious expedient, sent love-let- 
ters to her. ‘Thus the separated husband and 
wife were enabled to correspond, to cheer each 
other’s hopes, and sustain each other in their 
misfortunes. This was all done at night-time, 
when the scrutinizing eyes of the sentinels re- 
mained in happy ignorance of the medium of 
communieation. Success having inspired cou- 
rage, the lady, with the assistance of the arrow 
and thread, afterwards-conveyed a file to the 
captive, with which he silently filed through 
one of the bars of his prison, and then restored 
it to its place. On the next evening, when 
there was no moonlight, a stout cord was fast- 
ened to the thread and transmitted to the pris- 
oner. ‘The rope was firmly fastened on the one 
end to a beam in the garret of the lady, and 
at the other end to the bars of'-the cell ; then, 
summoning up all his courage, the prisoner 
glided along the rope, above the heads of the 
sentinels ; he crossed the street, and found him- 
self in the.arms of his wife and beside the cra- 
dle of his child. Such an adventure required 
the hero’s courage, and the philosopher’s cau- 
tion, and none but those who .were personally 
interested in it can ever imagine the feelings 
which must have agitated their hearts. From 
time to time, when the ‘night was dark, the 
knotted cord would glide from window to win- 
dow, and the prisoner would pass from knot to 
knot and enjoy delightful hours of converse 
with her whom. he loved best on earth,—Home 
Journal. 





—The bottom of Lake Huron, where the 
water'is 420 feet deep, is above the level of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 





—-The subject of capital punishment has re- 
cently been discussed at Boston in the hearing 
of a legislative commitice ; Dr. Chanuing, Rev. 
A. A. Miner, and others, arguing against the 
death-penalty, and Dr. Lyman Beecher de- 
fending it. 





Success or THE Eriesson.—We take pleas- 
ure-in announcing, on the authority of one of 
the sparties interested in the caloric ship Er- 
iecsson, that they have succeeded in obtaining 
nine and ten revolutions per minute with one 
only of her engines, which has been improved 
in important respects since the late experimen- 
tal trip. This secures the same number of 
(nine or ten) miles per hour in motion, with 
only half of the power in use. The other en- 
gine will be got in order by the first week in 
April, and about the middle of that month it is 
intended to dispatch the ship to Havre, either 
direct or: via Liverpool. The owners now feel 
assured. of a success surpassing the most san- 
guine.expectatians.ever indulged by the inven- 
tor. If their hopes are as well founded as from 
this statement they appear to be, then the great 
nautical revolution is indeed impending.—- 
Courier. 





Letters Recetvep.—Ellen F. Hutchins; Dan- 
iel Long; J. L. Whiting; J. & D. Hale; W. G. 
Kelly; A. C. Sears; Mary Tobey; J. Corwin; 
Olive Crosby. 
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